“SANS MERCI.” 


or, Kestrels and Falcons. 


CHAPTER VII. (30) 


At the Cross-Roads. 


BERTIE GRENVIL had pluck and hardihood enough to set up a 
dozen rough-riders: but he was rather delicate than robust of 
frame; and his two falls —the last of which happened just before 
the others forded the Swarle— had shaken him sorely. However, 
the fight was knocked out of the five-year-old as well: so he was 
content to plod away, soberly, homewards; whilst the Cherub 
nursed his discontent under the smoke of a colossal cigar. 


“Isn't it my luck all over? | was in rare form for going: and | suppose 
they're having the run of the season. And then— | get a mount like 
this. Hold up, you brute! Can't you keep your legs, even on the hard 
road? | wish you were mine: you should sup on an ounce of lead 
tonight. It would be a charity to the world, to put you out of it; 
you'll do some mischief yet before you die. Nice boy —that 
Hardress; so full of ‘generous impulses,’ and all the rest of it. | 
suppose this is his idea of ‘putting a friend ona real good thing.’ | 
wonder Cis is bothered with such a cross-grained cub: they'll part 
company before long, | fancy. What's that, yonder? Why, | do 
believe—” 


The last words, spoken in a very different tone from the grumblings 
that preceded them, broke from Bertie's lips, just as an abrupt turn 
in the road brought him in sight of a mounted group; riding along in 
the slow, purposeless fashion of 'pursuers' who have utterly lost 
the hounds, and resigned themselves to their fate. All were male 
figures, but one. That one Grenvil knew at the first glance; though 
he saw not the face, but only the heavy plaits of bright fair hair, 
that seemed over-heavy for the trim little head and slender neck to 
carry. 


For one moment he drew rein; as if he would have allowed the 
party in front to pass on, without joining them. Then he struck his 
horse sharply with his heel, and pressed forward, muttering: 


“What an idiot 1am, and coward into the bargain! To have it over at 
once is the very best thing that could happen. | can hold my own 
today, | think; tomorrow —who knows?” 


In ten seconds more, Minnie Carrington's foolish heart was beating 
alarums, as she welcomed the newcomer — with no intelligible 
words, but more significant blushes and smiles. 


The damsel's father was an easy-going and something 'wattle- 
headed’ elder. The details of domestic state-craft were never 
confided to him; he had only to acquiesce in his wife's diplomacy, 
and, so to speak, affix his official signature to whatever instruments 
she thought fit to present to him. He had not been present at the 
Torrcaster ball; and had neither watched nor been informed of 
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Minnie's misdemeanours at Charteris Royal. So, after favouring 
Bertie (whom he barely recognised) with a good-humoured nod, 
Mr. Carrington plunged overhead again into a discussion deeply 
interesting to himself, and another squire of his own calibre, 
relating to the best succession of crops for fresh reclaimed land. He 
never noticed his daughter dropping gradually back, till an interval 
of some dozen yards separated her and Bertie Grenvil from the 
body of the small cavalcade; nor, had he been told of it, would the 
knowledge have troubled his honest, unsuspicious head a whit. 


The Cherub seemed strangely at a loss for conversation; so Minnie, 
shy, was fain to give him a lead; she did this gracefully enough, if 
somewhat shyly, with an allusion to Bertie's soiled coat, which bore 
many traces of his late mishaps. 


“| can see you've had one fall, if not more, Captain Grenvil. Are you 
sure you're not hurt? You don't know how pale you are looking. 
Won't you take the least drop of sherry out of my flask? I'm so glad 
it's full still.” 


She drew out from her saddle-bow the tiniest silver horn —not 
larger than Titania might have used for the storing of wild-flower 
dew— and held it out, with a pretty timid smile. 


But Grenvil declined the proffer decisively, though very 
courteously: his tone was so unnaturally cold and constrained, that, 
listening with closed eyes, you might have thought some elderly 
formalist was speaking. The effort that it cost him to bear himself 
thus, was surely set down on the credit side of poor Bertie's moral 
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account; it ought to balance several items in the long black column 
per contra. 


“A thousand thanks, Miss Carrington. But | need not rob you. I've 
my own flask out, with something stronger than sherry in it, I'm 
ashamed to say. And | must not rob you of your pity either, on false 
pretences. I'm really not the least hurt; a trifle shaken, that's all. | 
don't fall very heavy. I'm used to tumbling, too; for | can't afford to 
ride clever horses, so | take what my friends choose to lend me. 
They're more considerate than Hardress, as a rule, to be sure. | 
can't complain, either; for, bar accidents, | should hardly have come 
across you today. | didn't see you at the meet —too late, | suppose? 
And | should have been so sorry to have left Marlshire, without 
bidding you good-bye. | go at the end of this week, if not sooner. 


It was plain to see that Minnie was both hurt and surprised, when 
her simple kindness was rejected; but the white scared look came 
over her face, only with Bertie's last words. 


“Going—going so soon— and not coming back? You cannot mean 
it.” 


He broke in with a sort of fierce impatience, yet more foreign to his 
nature than the chill formality of his former manner. 


“Stop: say nothing about 'the other night;' and remember nothing 
either. It was a pleasant dream enough; but penniless reprobates 
like me have no right to be dreaming. Look here, Miss Carrington: | 
don't want to make myself out better or worse than | am. If you 
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ever think of me at all, think of me as an unlucky devil, who never 
had much of a chance of becoming worthy of a good woman's love; 
and —threw that chance away, years ago. Yes; I'm going It's about 
the best thing | can do. | don't suppose we shall meet again, till long 
after you are married and happy; as | do hope and believe —I speak 
God's truth now— you will be.” 


She answered never word: only by the motion of her lips, Bertie 
guessed that she murmured to herself the one word— 


“Happy!” 


And, all the while, her great brown eyes dwelt piteously on his face, 
till he was fain to turn his own away. 


But, in spite of her girlish folly and softness of heart, there was 
courage in Minnie Carrington's nature. She came of a good 
stubborn old Saxon stock; and her pride came happily to her aid, 
just in time. She drove back a choking sob right bravely; and ina 
minute or two, was able to speak, almost as calmly as her own 
mother could have wished; only, the poor little lip would keep 
trembling. 


“You are quite right, Captain Grenvil. It will be far better to forget 
all about the other night —that is not forgotten already. Of course, 
you know best if you must go. Thank you, very much, for your good 
wishes. | daresay, | shall be as happy as my neighbours. Now, | 
won't tempt you out of your way; especially after your fall. That 
right hand road leads to Charteris Royal: ours, is straight on. 
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“Good-bye.” 


She pointed with her whip, as she spoke. The gesture was simple 
and natural enough: but Bertie knew that the same thought was in 
both their minds, just then. 


Here, their path divided for many a day —if not for evermore. 


So those two parted —after a long, long hand pressure— with 
scarcely more outward emotion, than if all the engagements for 
future waltzes, made on that unlucky evening at Charteris Royal, 
were to be duly and quickly fulfilled. In certain points of stoicism 
some of our delicate damsels, and curled darlings, might put Sparta 
to shame. 


The Cherub had seldom —if ever— come out of temptation with so 
clear a conscience as now. Nevertheless his brow was dark with 
discontent; and the cloud had not lifted therefrom, as he rode 
sharply through the park-gates of Charteris Royal. Hardress, who 
came to his room full of banter concerning Bertie's pleasant ride, 
met with a reception, that astonished if it did not disconcert that 
astute youth. 


“Don't you trust to those velvety paws of Grenvil's” —Lionel used 
to say afterwards. “He can scratch as sharp as any of 'em, if he's 
stroked the wrong way up, at the wrong time.” 


And Minnie Carrington ranged up alongside of her father, so quietly 
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that it was some minutes before he noticed that she was there 
again. She was very silent during all the rest of their ride; but 
keener eyes than bluff Peter Carrington's might have failed to 
detect any sign of secret grief in the demure little maiden's face. Of 
stuff like hers, good wives and mothers are made; and she may 
fairly expect her full share of sober homely happiness. But she will 
be far advanced in blameless matronhood before she forgets the 
pang, that she dissembled so gallantly that November morning. 


Let us hope that the memory will teach her to be merciful to the 
weakness of her daughters; so that —should one of those 
flourishing young bay trees show signs of branching away— she will 
use the pruning-knife tenderly and sparingly. 


It is very instructive to remark, how imperiously Duty to Society will 
assert itself, in seasons of bitterest sorrow. You must remember 
the Critic's stage directions, concerning Tilburina and her 
Confidante? They were right enough, so far as they went: —but 
trust me— there are differences, subtler than any of mere attire, 
between the mourning of mistress and maid. 


If Elspeth or Effie, are jilted by their uncouth lovers, the poor 
peasant-girls may bewail their virginity, as loudly as they will; with 
rending of lintwhite locks, and copious tears, and gusty sobbing. ' 
But, when Lord Thomas breaks troth, Fair Annet must play the high- 
born damsel even to the woeful end. 


Come to my bower, my maidens, 
And dress my bonny brown hair; 


Where'er ye laid one plait before, 
Look ye lay nine times mair. 


You may hear the clear sweet ‘lilt' ringing through the long vaulted 
gallery —faultless in melody as ever was swan-song. Soon, Annet 
shall ride forth, in all her brave attire —the silver horse-bells 
chiming blithely with "each tift of the southern wind” —to the 
wedding that ought to have been her own. 


And who would guess that, under the broidered bodice, throbs a 
heart-ache so terrible, that it will be kindly cruelty when the nut- 
brown bride drives the sharp bodkin home? 


